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willing, anxious to work for their lives, but un-
able to find employment." A still more melan-
choly account was given of the position of
affairs in the manufacturing districts of York-
shire and Lancashire. Speaking of the people
engaged in the cotton industry, Brougham said,
" The food which now sustains them is of the
lowest kind, and of that there is not nearly a
sufficient supply ; bread, or even potatoes, are
now out of the question ; the luxuries of animal
food, or even milk, they have long ceased to
think of. Their looks, as well as their apparel,
proclaim the sad change in their situation."
These were dark days indeed, and the distress
was so deep - seated that when at last war
ceased it tool?: some years to bring the various
social and industrial elements into harmony
again.

Nevertheless, earnest effort was being made,
and the people were hopeful. The work of in-
vention still went quietly on ; manufacturers
held on to their undertakings and prepared for
a coming prosperity, the working classes, when
they saw that no good resulted to them from
their opposition to machinery, assumed a more
patient attitude, and ultimately all were found
working together in a more or less amicable
alliance for the common good. Every year saw
improvements made in one direction or another.
There was a canal system practically covering
the entire country; steamboats were being
introduced on the principal rivers ; gas lighting
was being substituted for oil in the large manu-
facturing establishments and in the streets of
London ; the locomotive, though not as yet a
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